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Preface 


ey god who lives in He Is Honey, Salt and the Most Perfect Grammar 
is known by many names: as ‘Guha’ he is the one who homes in 
the heart-cave; as “Subrahmanyan’ he is easy with knowledge of the 
Absolute; as ‘Singaravelan’ he’s the dandy whose weapon is the vel, 
and as Murugan, his most popular name, he is beautiful and valorous. 

Murugan is son to Parvati and Shiva and brother to Ganesha, 
who plays a big role in his younger sibling’s fate. Each of the names 
Murugan is known by resounds with notes from his adventure- 
filled biography and devotees call upon him to bring to their lives 
the specific qualities that each one holds: austerity, valour, erotic 
playfulness and so on. In doing this, they are invoking an ancient 
way of speaking open a doorway between human and non-human 
through naming; the utterance of the name is one-third of a 
somewhat-shamanic unit of seeing—naming—becoming, a formula 
that poets have often used to arm themselves through the bewitched 
geographies of poetry. 

The god also has other names — and these he makes up on the 
spur of the moment, in response to being asked to name himself, 
to provide an answer to that most persistent human question: ‘Who 
are you?’ The curious thing is that the person asking this question 
is usually a poet, and, if you know Murugan, you’ll know that he 
would have just tricked, shocked, unsettled or bested that poet in a 
duel by word. Only in retrospect will the poets recognize that these 
encounters were designed by the god to draft, revise and enliven 
their current work as well as their writing process. For the god, this 
naming is a game, a carefully wrought sleight-of-word that celebrates 
language and his delight in articulation. Those unwittingly partnered 
with him in this game and those who hear tell of it will certainly be 
overawed by the game’s complexity and finesse, but there is also an 
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inherent playfulness to the whole thing, which is reassuring and a 
sign of the god’s endless patience with, and affection for, his poets. 
Murugan seems to invest himself in his poets’ work, intervening 
frequently, consistently, and apparently with a sense of the individual 
poet’s creative process and the evolving manuscript. 

In one such encounter, Murugan accosts Auvaiyyar — one of 
the most celebrated poets of Tamil — guised as a cattle-herding 
boy, with the express intention of showing her how the sense of 
accomplishment that had thickened in her was now clogging her 
hearing. Naturally, she fails to catch his word play and shocked at 
being shown up by an unlettered little boy, she asks, “Who are you?’ 
for the second time, now sure that his first answer to the question 
— I’m just the boy who grazes sheep and cattle— was meant to mislead her. 
In this tale, we’re already aware of who it is and we’re also aware that 
the poet failed her test for she didn’t catch the sound of her god’s 
voice under the disguise. Then the god reveals himself and she asks, 
‘It is your’ This vignette appears in the popular Tamil mythological 
Kandhan Karunat, the scene that follows this one, has Murugan — 
typically enough — asking the poet to speak/sing. 

There are many more of these stories; one of my favourites, again 
from a popular movie, is the one where the god introduces himself 
as “Muttai—Egg’ to a poet whose arrogance is stopping a potential 
ferment in his writing. This poet, too, is self-assured, confident that 
he has what it takes to accomplish the poetic task at hand. In this 
case, his task is to win his life back by composing an unflawed poem 
to the god who has appeared disguised as a highwayman. The poet 
composes instantly, declaims his poem word upon weighty word, and 
then there is the cataclysmic moment where the apparently unlettered 
and, in this case, clumsily named young person casually dismantles 
the poem, revealing at its heart a damning flaw that ought to have 
been obvious to the poet in the first place. Here too the poet repeats 
his question: ‘Who are you?’ The god is revealed and we then see the 
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whole picture, the god’s full name. He is indeed Muttai — but that’s 
not all; he is peftai itta muttai, the egg laid by ‘pettai’, which in this 
case does not indicate the more common meaning ‘female bird’ but 
the rather rarer usage, ‘hermaphrodite’. Thus he is Murugan, the egg 
laid by the half-woman, half-man Shiva’s third eye. Thus, the god’s 
identity comes to the poet and to us not only with the crash-bang 
of revelation but also with the delight of a word puzzle solved. This 
encounter too leads to scintillating verse from the poet whose skill 
is smoother after that overhaul by the god. And the poet, who has 
earlier refused to sing of the god, dismissing him in many mocking 
words, now calls him ‘kavitai inbame’, poetry’s sweetness, and many 
more adoring names. 

I love these stories of Murugan’s dealings with poets, because 
they show him as someone so keen on good writing that he goes to 
the trouble of plotting action sequences that will shock his poets 
away from dead-end word-blocks to find new, sometimes as-yet- 
unformed, poetry paths. The Tamils conceived of Murugan in 
these aspects, clearly, when they described him as the one in charge 
of ‘iyal-isai-natakam’ (literature—music—drama) and also had him 
presiding over one or more of the great “‘sangams’ or academies 
fabled to have existed and worked from a time so ancient that they 
belong in poetry’s timeless continent. 

The god sometimes also creates situations in the material 
world, which will change the soil within, when he finds that a 
poet’s interior is unprepared for the work of an impending poem. 
The poet Nakkeeran — believed by some to be the author of the 
Tirumurugatrupadai — it is said, once found himself in the course of 
a normal day’s routines, captured and imprisoned, as the final man 
to complete the 1,000 required for a human sacrifice. It is said that 
he composed the poem, terror-stricken, with death in front of him. 
Of course, Murugan came and saved him and the 999 others, and 
of course, he was pleased with the work. Would the work have been 
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composed had this not occurred? For without the event impelling 
him there, would the poet have ventured into those areas of his 
imagination that he did, to gather the conceptual and verbal material 
necessary to build that poem? 

All these stories that feed my poetry and move its words, are in 
Tamil. Over the years I’ve come to understand that, though born to 
Malayali parents, and despite being able to speak and read Malayalam, 
with this language, I feel as if Iam stranded in a strange place, without 
speech, whereas the gestures of Tamil make me feel at home, though 
I’m not deaf to its excesses. Perhaps it was all the Tamil films my 
father took me to when I was a child that made the larger-than-life 
gestures, the spectacular metaphors of that language seem natural, 
perhaps it’s just my poetic fate —- who knows? Tamil feels like the 
‘mother’ tongue I was born with (and English the one that I earned). 
So, when I needed extrication from an unyielding writing-life freeze, 
it seemed right that rescue came armed with Tamil, in the form of 
an uncanny musical encounter. This made me write again, to turn 
back to He Is Honey, Salt and the Most Perfect Grammar, to complete 
the few remaining unfinished poems and to make the many crucial 
revisions that had dead-ended me till then. It also made me see the 
sense in some poetic choices made instinctively in these poems, which 
I hadn’t been able to until then. The most interesting of these is an 
explanation for the shapes that some of these poems are wearing. 
I am not a practitioner of concrete poetry and have usually found 
it extremely difficult and tedious to make that kind of poem. Yet, 
several poems in He Is Honey are ‘shaped’ into forms, which because 
they seem right, appear to be the result of logical structuring, but 
was in fact gut work. I didn’t comprehend what was going on, and so 
there wasn’t a template to ensure getting it right again. It was music 
that thinned the fog around that part of the writing: on occasions of 
musical performances, watching-hearing how the musician ‘shaped’ 

his depiction of the raga, I often felt a vague sense of recognition 
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—as if the doing of it was somehow something I understood, 
though I had no music(al) knowledge. Somewhere along, it became 
clearer: the musician’s skill introduces him to the raga, but then the 
conversation depends so much on something more than skill, it 
requires instinct, grit and a keen sense of adventure to follow the 
raga’s notes through the tricky terrain of its home and catch it, as it 
were, in its ‘habitat’ and this was what I appear to have been doing 
when I shaped the poems — showing what their sense looked like 
‘at home’. This insight was without doubt one of the most thrilling 
parts of the post-writing work on this collection. 

All of this brings me to Murugan’s relationship to sound. It is 
no coincidence that one of the core stories about him — a body 
for the spirit of this god — is the one in which he explains to his 
father, Shiva, the meaning of the mystic syllable ‘aum’. This is a 
strange story, for why would Shiva not know? He not only knows 
everything, but he’s the one who is said to contain all knowledge of 
the aesthetics of sound and movement. Some explanations pitch 
this story as symbolic of a change of order from older to younger; 
some say the father was indulging the son and enabling a sense of 
individuation. I’m no scholar and don’t want to find sources to 
‘explain’ this story. As someone who loves the boy-god’s taciturnity, 
his need for silences and his ability to /ear his poets’ lives and all 
the work they could do, I believe that Murugan has a relationship 
with sound that makes him see the sense of all sounds in ways that 
are not open to others, including his father. Thus, he has /eard the 
meaning of aum too as only he can. All this is why, perhaps, he is 
the chosen patron god of thousands of poets, including this one, for 
we know that he does much more than inspire and bless, he evokes 
a recklessness in his poets, which makes them find the right words 
to depict the extremes in the life and times of this very attractive 
god, who it is said, through everything else, always stands, waits and 
labours with his poets. 
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Perhaps that is also my (only) answer to the question “Why 
Murugan?’ which I’m repeatedly asked, to which I think, but never 
say, the question ought to be why me? When I was a child, my father 
took me to see a movie — Tamil, of course — in which this little 
boy-god strides out of his home on the top of a great mountain, 
the beautiful, cool home of his parents, who are the parents of 
the universe as well, to go off and live by himself, alone and angry 
on a squat, burning hill of rock. I recall how I thought, how does he 
know what to do? And did my admiration of that little boy grow into 
adoration and love as I grew older and found him yearly on top 
of that hill, Pazhani? The boy now become more familiar to me as 
king and god, not just in Pazhani, but in the imagination and work 
of countless poets who spoke of him as the best poet, the best 
scholar, the best lover, the best warrior and also the best renunciate 
and the best friend a poet could have. Did it come out of my own 
struggles to become myself? What is the reason I have refused to 
write of Murugan as anything other than the poets’ patron in these 
poems? Did the love of this god armour me, give me the valour to 
hold and protect my own need to turn away from the world? These 
are questions that must remain questions, not only because it is 
beyond me to answer them, but also because through some unspoken 
agreement, such questions have traditionally stayed unanswered. 

I have told generations of my students embarking on their final 
writing projects that writing an introduction is easy: its logic is 
the logic of the collection, why should the collection be? But that 
makes this tough, for the logic of He Is Honey, Salt and the Most Perfect 
Grammar seems to be its own insistence on being. A friend said, ‘A 
good preface would not be safe.’ Certainly, ‘safe’ is the last word I 
would associate with He Is Honey: during the writing of these fifty 
poems, I frequently felt un-safed, spilt out, on the edge of that cliff 
that appears in some of these poems, and in poems I have written 
afterwards. If you ask me when and how I conceived the collection, 
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my answer would have to be I don’t know because, really, I don’t 
know. Even the single poem which was the seed, was written just like 
that, on a sheet in my class-notes book; it was the year I first started 
teaching the bhakti module, and as with all assignments that I give 
my students, I wrote it to ensure that I understood the difficulties 
students would face when they had to write a bhakti poem. In that 
poem, I’d written about the god stepping into the classroom where 
I am teaching about bhakti. He climbs into my mouth, squats on 
my tongue and reaches into my heart to grab the manuscript I have 
hidden there. I forgot about the poem, but at some point I found 
myself writing another and another, till the manuscript that had been 
a line in that first poem became material. Was it always there, in my 
heart’s cave, waiting till something made me hear it? 

It took me three years to complete He Is Honey, Salt and the Most 
Perfect Grammar and, in the seasons of its work, I learnt many things 
about the world and about myself, and was frequently witness to a 
strange association between the two as they struck up deals without 
my knowing. At times, I seemed to have no will, and often felt swept 
away — the frightening rush was somewhat lessened by a feeling that 
it was a way to a familiar place. This was a period of pitching tent in 
some part of me that refused prose, refused company, indeed refused 
many things I’d done as a matter of course. Perhaps I needed to be 
emptied to host the fiery feelings that transformed into the poetry: 
doubt, despair, lack of direction, mastery, confidence, triumph, 
playfulness, devotion, aloneness. This must have been the appropriate 
strategy, for I became clearer to myself, and it seems to the words 
as well, for they began to company with me. 

If this introduction raises questions about god, religion, gender 
and the like, the reader should not expect any answers other than 
what is in the poems, because I have none. I have not detailed the 
‘story’ of the god’s life through other significant events in his much- 
celebrated life, because not only are there too many to detail — which 
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are available at the click of a virtual button — but also because the 
events I have dwelt on are the ones that fertilize my adoration of 
him and enliven my writing. I do not have an explanation for why I 
know that the force in my work — the might of its current, the vigour 
in its sinews and heart — are fed by the rivers of the south Indian 
vernaculars, especially Tamil. Likewise, I have no explanation for 
why I haven’t ambitioned writing in any of those languages, or why 
I cannot think of another tongue than English to speak my poems. 

Over the many months that I put off writing this preface, one 
of the things that made me nervous was an ending. How should 
I conclude? Should I take a stand? A stance? As it turned out, I 
didn’t have to do anything, a conclusion found me in the person of 
Mutthu, the driver of a cab I took. Mutthu, whose name is short 
for Mutthukumarasamy, Mutthukumarayyan — one of the many 
hundreds of names of the god who is honey, salt and, indeed, the 
most perfect grammar — was a suave young man, with a certain flair 
for showiness, as I soon found out. There was a little picture of baby 
Murugan on his dashboard, lance in hand, leaning on his peacock. 

Of course I asked, ‘Enna, Muruga bhaktano — what, a Muruga 
devotee?’ 

He answered, ‘Aama, appan Murugan than yenakkellam — yes, father 
Murugan is everything to me.’ 

The English ‘father’ does not have the resonance that my ears 
picked up when Mutthu used the Tamil word ‘appan’. Articulated 
the way Mutthu did, which is the way it sounds in all the stories 
about him and in my head as well, ‘appan’ can become many things: 
mother, friend, scribe and editor. What followed was a light-hearted 
competition to measure our commitment to the god we were 
talking about: we compared the temples we'd gone to, pilgrimages 
we'd made, how much of our days the god engages and so on. As 
it turned out, he won. Even my phone screensaver — which has a 
delightful picture of the god, pointing to his foot with one hand 
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and making the ‘super’ sign with the other, as if saying, Hey, my feet 
are the best; place your bets here — fell short of Mutthu’s trump card, his 
phone ring tone. It was the song ‘Seva/ Kod? from the Ajith-starrer 
Billa, the song has everything that I’ve struggled to say in the preface. 
Loud though its lyrics and music were, I found myself marvelling at 
how casually the lyricist had got it all together. Mutthu’s explanation 
of why he chose this song was truly trophy-worthy. He said, ‘I love 
Ajith, I love Murugan. Ajith is the best human being and Murugan 
is the best god; I want both, so I put this song, because in it Ajith 
is saying Murugan only is talaivar!’ 
Bangalore 
18 April 2016 
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Seeking permission to publish 


Muruga, 


It took me a while to realize that 


weren't just being 
usual hard-to-please, 
temperamental 

self when 

turned 

face 

away from the first draft of 
manuscript, which 
held out to 

even 

can’t hold out 

so long — 

curiosity always gets 
the better of 


Muruga, 

asked around, but as is custom 
in these things, 

actually came out and told 
what to do: 

hinted, 

waited, watched, but 

can concentrate on one thing 
only 

at a time — usually 

sO 


repeated the process when 


you 
your 


you — 
they 
they 
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found that 

had failed — predictably — 
to get it, 

once again. 


Muruga, 
recited couplets as they 
passed 


suggestively left me mid-sentence, 
took 

by the hand 

and led 

to concert halls, where holy 
songs were being sung, and while 
the 

significance of it all still evaded 
it got 

curiosity up. 

Finally, one day, it struck 

when 

heard the opening verse of the 
holy praise-songs 

describe 

take on 

elephantform to lead 

and 

out of the millet-field maze 

in which 

were lost, and to take the initiative 
in getting 

married and settled. 
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the Elder One 


you 
your beloved kurati 


you 


you 


Of course! 


You, Muruga, 
are my 
patron, 
but He 
must give the first nod of Yes 
For He 
is the kindly one, 
the one who 
raises objections, places obstacles, 
and 
then taking the poet 
by the hand, 
leads her through to the press. 

My lord Muruga, 

sovereign over words 
language, grammar and scripts, you 
are the younger 
to this Great God, 
the one 


whose ears have space and time 

enough 

for errors, revisions and reprints. 

With His sagacity, His wit and 

His unerring judgment, 

combined with a 

kindness that sees beyond 

the words on pages, He ensures 
that those who write truly are 

not left unpublished, unread. 
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My Lord, 
the Elder 
to the one armed with the lance 
of light, I 
know that this manuscript 
would not have 


been completed unless You 
saw in it some scope 
I 
know that You 
will sit me down (after Your 
group of editors’ve taken me 
through the hundred pages, 
(making me reflect, add, delete 
reword, rephrase and 
polish it to its true), 
and will show me what it means. 
I 
know, You 
will show Yourself 
to me 
with those great ears, the broken 
tusk, the belly-binding snake, 
the feet on legs that can leap and 
touch the way your athletic father, 
the dancer can, God of Beginnings 


God of Obstacles, God of Assistance, God of Endings, the Elder, 
the Publisher. 
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Background story 


I’m waiting. 

I know you are too. Waiting by 
the side of your daily chores, to 
see if I will tire before your 
whimsy allows you to say, 

Now is the time to go look 

at this poet’s proposal and 

see if I want to say 

Yes. 


I won't tire, because I know this 
waiting. I’ve done it before, so 
sO many times — waited, 

at times 

without breathing. 

It was not so long ago, 

they set about to punish me for 
refusing to write about the king, 
gagged me, bound my nose 

and mouth up 

too tight for air to pass, 

and flung me into the 

river. Remember? 

And I waited, calm, without 
breath to stir my fears 

to flame. 
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It was not so hard, because 
you see, I was accustomed 
to the life or death equation: 
when the words on the 

page are worth anything, 
you don’t let it go, 

or let the poet go either. 


And if you don’t — there’s 
that. So now when I wait — 
and I know you're waiting 
to catch me tiring — 
it’s no 
surprise that I’m not afraid, 
because with you, Guha, 
dweller in the heart-cave, 
I’m always prepared: 
if you don’t like it, 
there is only death. 
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Authorizing the manuscript 


Who said ‘Yes’ 
when I asked for permission 
to begin? 
I distinctly heard someone 
say 

Yes 
as I stood on one leg, 
— fidgety and anxious — 
on the threshold of your 
vast house. 
And now you say 

I should not have begun 
before you 
asked me to. 
I’m not going to 
stop now; I can’t: 
this has far too much 
of you — 
you should 
know I can’t 


let go. 


Perhaps it was she, 

the green kurati, 

— impetuous and playful — 
eager to hear more 

words about you, 

who said 
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Yes 
when I called out to ask 
if I may begin. 


Anyway, my master, here it 
is, the first two verses — if 
you 

don’t like it, 

I will burn my leaves 

and drown my 

stylus. And then I will 

leap off this holy cliff. 


The first verse: 
Guha, you who takes 
such glee 
in calling all 
the mists from Paxhani’s 
top to come and blanket 
this cave the ancients say 
is your favourite home 
so that none will dare to 
venture in, 

let me in, 

I'm dying to show you 
the innovations in 
this 
manuscript. And hear you 
say Ah! 
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And the second: 
Guha, who waits 
impatiently 
for the words to ripen 
to fullest waiting, so 
when you enter the 
heart-cave 
and call You’, 
everything will 
answer ‘Yes, my Master.’ 
Then, the dark 
will open its eyes and 
look, 
and I will be able to see 
You. 


I’m here, waiting. 

You’ve taken over 

the oxen & the ploughshares 
of my language; 

my house, you’ve 

invaded 

as well as its kitchens, 
grounds 

and the library. 

I can’t get in, out of rain 

and sun, 

I can’t cook, read, refer, nor can 
I plough, plant 

or harvest. 

My students 

have left me and gone 
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to another’s veranda. 

All I have are my palm 
leaves and this sharpened 
stylus and this sack of 
syllables. 


I do not know who said 
Yes 

when I asked for permission 
to begin, but someone did. 
I don’t know who said 
Yes, 

but 

I suspect you had 
something to do 

with it, 

because it’s clear 

you want this. 

Why else would 

you let me take your 
alphabets, 

your words 

your punctuation? 

Your name? 

Guha, 

who stands like a slave 
on guard 

at the side of those he 
sets to writing, 
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A note on the punctuation 


Guha, 
You 


lurk 
in places 


least expect 
(You) 
!suddenly 


as 
lam 


planning the next line 


You 


step out 
and 


all my punctuation 


comes undone, 
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Introducing my patron 


When I go 
where I 
have to go, 
his eyes 
leave 
before me: 
like hawks, 
like wasps, 
like 
roaring beasts: tracking me 
how 
I progress. 


{Eyes like: pots, like laps, like little beds of soft, like ‘pouched’ and 
‘contained’} 


When I leave, 
He’s 
there 
When I reach, 
He’s 
there. 
It’s clear, 
he’s 
pursuing: 
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like spies, 
like agents, 
like 
tracking hounds: stalking me 
where 
I reach. 


{Chase: like waves, like tunes, like air in fluted bamboo, like ‘reach’ 
and ‘safe’} 


He’s 
Situated 


there 


up on that hill — 

the full fll 

of all that 

seeks and longs: 
mother, father, teacher, 


god. 


Here, 
He’s 
situated 
in the heart-cave — 
the destination 
of all that 
goes to find: 
guide, leader, navigator, 
critic. 
PS: This is He: He who longs for the sound of alphabets set to work 
praising him, his many hills, his two women, his love of battle, his 


dark-robed aloneing, This is He who crafts out signs for the tracker, 
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doles out fervour for the oracles; the one who scatters questions, 
riddles and road blocks on the paths to Him. This is Guha, the One 
Who Hides in the Heart’s Cave. This is my patron. 
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Becoming conscious of the manuscript 


I stand 
in front of a class 
teaching 
what devotion is. 
I speak 
with feeling; we 
listen. My ears 
are tuned to 
your footfalls in 
the lines 
we read. 
At some time 
you decided 
to enter 
the classroom, 
to see what it is 
we say 
about you; 
I am struck 
dumb as you 
squat in my mouth 
your feet 
pressing 
my tongue 
down so you 
can reach into 


my heart 
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and grab 
the manuscript of 
poems to you, 
that I’ve 
stashed there. 
Only later does it 
occur 
to me that you’ve 
come to 
take it away 
with you 
because you don’t 
want me blurting 
to my students 
what I’ve said 
about you, 
Guha, who is more 
possessive about 


his poets 


than is any lover 
of his beloved. 
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I am a poet because He is Guha 


Why language? They 
ask, why not medicine 
or magic? Why not 
something more useful? 
You 


say, 

from 

a family 

of 

healers, 

why 

waste your days 

away on the 

chameleon- 
-back of 
language? 


— because my god is the 

god of language. He takes me 

by the shoulder and leads me to 

the edge of the hill, saying Jump or 

Write, and when I am almost aleap, he puts 

in my ear such words that I have to stay and 

see what to make with them. And when I have 

made of them a verse, he drops a riddle on my page, 

that in the solving gives me another verse and so on and 

on, the days have passed and I am seated there on the edge of that 

cliff, my book in hand and my pen going busily over the pages of that 

book; the sun to my face is always just about to set, the moon behind a cloud, 

just about to rise. I am a slave to this god, for he stops his days and his nights 

and he stands guard at the cave of my heart, waiting for me to set down the words 
he wants to hear and he is called Guha: the One Who Dwells inside the heart’s cave. 
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Stories I heard about you 


All at once, 

they said, 
you'd appear and ask for praise in songs 
so crafty that their longing for you was not 
spilling out all over and messing with the 
semantic and aural delicacy of the song, 


You have, 

they said, 
a way of unsettling poets so they can’t see 
what their poem requires and will be taken 
unawares by belligerent words charging in 
to find and squat a place on the new page. 


Entice him, 

they said, 
so that drawn into your charm, he’ll be too 
busy to play tricks & will let you be at your 
writing, not saying this or that, but waiting 
patiently for the end of poems he’s inspired. 


I’m no enticer, 

I say, 
I cannot snare or hold with eyes or body; if 
I could, I still would not want to be in your 
arms, loving nights away, but at your feet, 
examining my poems, editing their faults. 
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I know, 

My Lord, 
that you want your poets to be unsettled as they 
climb up alone over the pitfalls of language: its 
jagged terrain, its sudden eruptions, dryness, 
its incomplete that you alone can complete. 


The truth is, 
Lord Guha of great Pazhani hill, you 
are the enticer, holding out your brimming bag 
of alphabets to unsuspecting poets, who will 
thereafter be enslaved to you for life and not 


even want to see who else is a possible patron. 
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Miffed with the patron 


What’s 
in your wares-basket today? 


(Is there anything 
there at all?) 


If 
it doesn’t grab my attention, 


I swear I’m going to go 

to that other trader across the 
rivers, on 

that other hill — the libertine, 
in whose stock are jars 

full of intoxicants, 


and 
he 


will undo everything 
you've had me learn; 
he will strip me 
bare 
of 
language, script, grammar 
and 
enter into me 
a rogue programme that 
recognizes neither patron 


nor slave. 
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Then 
I will be no one, 
and 


you will be 
lonely, 


Guha, 
who longs to company with his poets. 
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Miffed with the patron today also 


I like to tell myself 
You have 


the best alphabet set, 
the one with the most 
variety and potential — 
that’s why I keep 
coming to you 
still. 

But 

now that it’s quite clear 


you are 

just so Capricious, 
you'll insist on test 
after test before you 
let me have some 
more of those 
letters, 


I wonder why I don’t go 
find another patron 


someone 

who will 

value me and show 

me off in his gatherings 

and keep my needs in 
mind, giving without 
my having to 
ask. 
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It will have to be 

someone 
outside 
the limits of this great city, 
because if I seriously 
want to be happy 
with another patron, 
Pll have to forget you, 
and to forget you, 
Pll have to forget 
much more than your 
pleasing face and 


your trying 
manner. 
I will have to forget 
how 
in this city, 


everyone is focused on 
you: their books have 
your name stamped 
across all the pages, 
every poem begins & 
ends with your name 
or a mention of your 
deeds; the syllables 
in each stanza rhyme 
with the syllables of 
one or other of your 
many names. 
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The stanzas are 

built 
as garlands of 
praise for your glorious 
shoulders; in every poem, 
you stand watching over 
the rhyme, rhythm, syntax, 
the correct mix of sense, 
sound and suggestion, 
the poets’ imaginations are 
radared to catch your 
preference — your love 
of measured and finely 
crafted verse. 


Of course, I will have to 
die 


and be born again 

for all of this to become 
possible; I will have to 
enter into another body, 
with another 

heart in which you do not 
dwell, 

Guha, 

who works 

in my heart 

even when I think 

I don’t want you to. 
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Do you ever think of me? 


I have been writing to you 
all these many years. 

Have you got my notes? 
My poems, my garlands of 
verses? 

Have you never read them? 
Never wanted to reply? 
Couldn’t you send word 


through one or other person? 


In my emptied house, 
when I’m alone, I search 
under the chairs, behind 
bookshelves, in corners, 
for a note you might have 
left for me: nothing, 

never anything. 

I’ve turned my house 
upside down, scattered my 
papers, dug out my garden, 
I’ve begged the other gods 
to see if you’ve hidden 
something for me in some 
other corner of the universe, 


but there’s not been anything, 
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Finally — out of pity, I guess, 
or maybe because you’ve said 
Yes — 

your mother tells me to look 
at my page 

and there you are, 


Guha, 

who inhabits the word-caves 
in the pages of poets driven 
crazy by your appreciation. 
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The mechanics of patronage 


No. 

Easy 

it’s not always. 

Sometimes I forget 

how much the turning of 

your ask moves my writing. 

Sometimes, you just ignore me 

when I am chasing after this thing 

that thing, the things I don’t even know 

for what I want. But sometimes you decide to 

let me know you are watching, waiting, and getting 

impatient, by grabbing my head in your hands, and snap- 

ping my mind shut with a loud sound that rings through the 

valleys and rises up to the tall hill, where your devotees, those true 

among them, will recognize it, and with a smile, say to each other, ‘One 

more, another poem.’ For they know the motor of your want moves the pens 

of the poets over the pages of books as they praise you, Guha, who dwells in the 
heart, the one who fertilizes our dreams, visions and imaginations for ever and ever. 
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Dealing with the temperamental patron 


If you’re miffed with me — 
and it takes so little 

to get you miffed — 

you ignore me 

for days on end, while I 
run hither & thither, 
not knowing 

where, 

undone by the vast you 
leave 

behind 


when you step out. 


Step out of it, I always tell 
myself, be prepared with 
an alternative to be 
absorbed in, 

so that if you glance 

at me 

from where I can’t 

see you, 

it'll seem as if, 

even though 

you're displeased 

with 

me, I’m still working. 
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Working I will be, 
but all the work 

Ill be 

doing will be to think 
What if, and 

what if I 

had done it 

like this or like that 
or like a third way 

I don’t know yet, 
would he have been 
pleased with me? 


Pleased with yourself, 
aren’t you? 

Only you’d think 
of telling the birds 
not to fly in these 
skies you are not 
crossing, and 
making sure 

the waters 

are not flowing 

in these streams 
where 


you don’t dally. 
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Dallying and turning 
to see 

at every move — 
who comes — 

the peacock has a 
crick in his 

neck, but I have no 
seeing eye and no 
hearing ear, 

all snuffed out 
with the blank of 
your going. 


Going on with this, 
are you? 

Alright, Pll show 
you two can play 
this game. [’ll put 
my stylus down and 


knot up my palm-leaves, 


then you'll see 
there isn’t another 
who praises 


you as 
I do. 
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I do know that you’re 
lurking 

somewhere in the 
vicinity, waiting for 
me to make a false 
move, so you can 
pounce. Then, you'll 
ask: ‘Will you never 
learn to be watchful?’ 
And, with a practised 
sneer, you'll 

move on. 


Move on, by all means 
but don’t 

think I can’t 

find you, 

I’ve a lure so strong 
none can resist, 
especially not you, 
my Lord, and I’m 
going to use it now: 
here’s my new poem, 
you can’t resist it, 
even 

if you’re miffed with 
me. 


Guha, who loves 


a good poem more than 


anything else in all the worlds. 
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Miffed with the patron again 


Here you are hiding away from the 
assembly, my lord, great Guha of Pazhani, 
can’t you see I’ve been writing, 

forgetting sleep and food 

to finish this poem with the riddle 

you tossed at me in the assembly, 

last week? 


And you're sitting here in the 
kadamba grove, 

engaged in a monologue with 
your peacock, 

berating him for not 

bringing you a message from her, 
the one to whom you’ve now 
lost your 

heart. 


Have you forgotten that you’re 
the best poet in all the worlds? 
When you call, 

galaxies of words come dancing; 
when you stop and look at a 
word, it sprouts, branches and 
fruits in the instant. 
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My lord, why have you forgotten 
all that? 

Or is this also a script that you’ve 
contrived, this story of longing 
and waiting? And wait, 

is that why you’re ignoring 

me, 

so that I can come here and 
chronicle the saga of your love? 


Is it any wonder they say you are 
the 


best writer in all the worlds — 
you'd do anything to keep the 
plot from becoming predictable? 
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Waiting for you, gardens will grow 


If you aren’t going to come, 
I shall go home. 

My mother said: 

If he doesn’t 

appear by dusk, 

come back 

with the flowers, we’ll give 
it to the temple. 

It’s dusk; now it’s past dusk, 
but my garland’s got heavy 
and growing heavier by the 
moment. 

I'll just drop it here 
beneath this darkening tree; 
maybe, by the time you do 
come, it'll turn 
into a garden. But you don’t 
like gardens — it’s dark caves 
you like. 

The cave of my heart is vast 
and vacant, Guha, dweller 
in the caves of 

poets’ hearts, but I’m not 
advertising, 

though I really do need 

the income, 

because I know 

from experience that should 
I let it out to someone 
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else, you'll send 

your hordes 

of ghouls and demons to make 
such a moan and groan and 
howl 

that no one will stay. So I 
wait, and the lifetimes 

pass by, with peacock calls 
and peacock colours flashing. 
Sometimes 

your blue peacock, 

out of pity, drops a feather on 
my page and by the time 

I’ve found it, 

it’s time to turn that page. 
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You always best the competition 


Why is it that you’re always the 
most attractive one in the assembly? 
Your father, with his 
matted locks and the 

stride of a dancer, 
your uncle, with the 
promise of dark rain 
and endless dalliance: 
none 

is as attractive as you. 


Is it because you, harsh taskmaster, 
are the god of language? 

You hold the levies 

for this bridge 

between feeling 

and speaking, and 

I am automatically 

steered to toll 

booths you’ve set up: 

none 


is as organized as you. 


Is it because only when you nod, the 
rooster of syllables comes pecking? 
Your birds — when 
you release them — 
enter the back & front 
yards of language 
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to scratch and 

turn out precious bits 
of secret food: 

none 


is as systematic as you. 


Is it because you long to hear songs 
in perfected verse, singing your praise? 
Muruga, god of birds 
and of language 
god of love and war; 
god of lonely caves 
and high hills, 
you drive poets crazy 
with demands: 
none 


is as inspiring as you. 
It seems I know why it is you are always 


the most attractive one in the assembly, 


Guha, who owns poets’ hearts and words. 
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The debate 


If 

on a page there are no letters 

and no words, can the page have 
value: this is what the scholars’ 
assembly was debating today. 


I thought to myself: they should 
ask. me! 

Look at the pages of my book: 
every day, 

there are traces of your 
digging and scooping out and 
stopping in 

and every day 

I think: god knows when hell 
spring out and ask for toll. 


Muruga, 


god of words, word-tricks, word 
debts. 
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The patron’s duties 


‘Leave it for now. Did you 
really say that or 
was it all a dream? 


If I leave it now, will 

you send me an event, 

a dream, more words 

that 

tomorrow, or a week from 
now, or ten years in the 
future, I may turn to 

this page and add the 

last lines to 

complete this poem 

that began from 

nowhere, and which says 
nothing 

but that you, Guha, are the 
last line to all poems? 
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Who’s he to me, you ask 


This was the first lesson 
I was taught: You, 
Muruga, will forget me 
if I don’t write, and I, 
your slave, will forget 
you if I don’t write. 


I can’t write if you forget me, 
you can’t forget me if I write. 


I can’t write today, 

I haven’t written yesterday 

or the day before; 

I haven’t eaten, drunk or 
bathed either, and as for love, 
don’t even mention it; 

I don’t know where I am, 
and soon I won’t remember 
who I am. 


Are you bored with me, do 
you not want to think of me? 


I’ve been waiting beside 
your usual paths to 

catch your eye, but 
you're not stirring out of 
your shiny palace on the 
top of this mighty hill 
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that once bent laughing, when 
I strode up, with my 
manuscripts. 


Are you bored with me, do 
you not want to think of me? 


I can’t let this be, I don’t 
want to die, I don’t want 
to do any other 

work: I am a poet and 
poetry’s my life, 

if I don’t write, 

it’s better to die. 


O wait, this is your 
revenge, isn’t it, 

for my blurting out 

last week in the assembly 
when you were ignoring 
me 

that it was better to go and 
do some daily-wage work 
where I’d get every job’s 
wages, 

right then? 


Well, you’ve got your 
revenge, now turn the page, 
change the plot, give me 
some good lines, 

this story’s going 
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nowhere 

without my words, I’m 
a stereotype, and 

of course, you’re bored 
with me. 


And now, I’ve just got an 
idea for a new set 

of poems, 

Guha, 

dweller in the heart-cave, 
who waits to catch 

his poets’ unguarded words, 
of course you don’t forget 
your poets, you can’t 
because you love a good 


poem more than anything else. 
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Patron, you’re so temperamental 


Arrive. 

It’s all ready: there’s a 

canopy, showers of flowers 
waiting to fall over your grace, 
elephants, trumpets, crowds 
of admirers 

and at the end of the long 

red carpet, 

there’s a grand throne. 

Arrive. 


On my page 
the elephants have lain 


down, the crowds have gone 
home, the flowers are dead, 
the trumpeters have retired, 
the red carpet’s rolled up, 
the canopy taken away 

for another gathering. 
There’s nothing 


on my page. 
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Knowing you, 

I know that nearing sound 

is your feet vending towards 

me; any moment now, I know 

you will arrive and say: I was 

a bit delayed; I’m sorry, 

I'd like to eat now. 

It’s a pain 

knowing you, 
Guha, dweller in the heartcave 
who plants and waters uncertainties. 
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When the patron takes over the poet’s house 


So, now that you’ve taken 
over the pages of my 
book, 

and are at home there, 
perhaps you will make 
yourself useful? 


How about a good spring 

clean, to begin with? 
Sweep up 
all that mouldy sentiment, 
scrub out the stains left 
by words so overripe 
they must drip, scrape 
away the dead and hardened 
metaphors and the false 
images, but most of all, see 
if you can do something 
about the shaky foundation, 
the base on which this 
unsteady house rises, stands 
and trembles in every gale, 
Guha, who dwells in 


unreadied poems as well. 
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This time, he’s really crossed boundaries, and I’m more 
than miffed 


I wish I had never heard of you, 
never 

heard how rewarding it was to be 
read by you, 

because when you turn away, I 
turn into a static plot. 


I wish I had not heard you speak, 
never 

heard you tell words to get out 
of their disguises 

because when you turn away, I 
turn into a bad storyline. 


I wish I had never set eyes on you, 
never 

seen how fitting it was to be seen 
by you 

because when you turn away, I 
turn into a weak conflict. 


I wish I’d not known how you work, 
never 

seen you train words to track a way 
to you, 

because when you turn away, I 

turn into a clueless edit. 
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I wish I'd never let myself love you, 
never 

let myself love one who reads as well 
as you, 

because when you turn away, I 

turn into a reject manuscript. 


I wish I had never learned to write. 
You come and tell me now why I 
should not wish thus, because since 
you turned away, I feel like 

a co-author, 

whose writing partner’s missing and 
the publishers are baying at the gates. 
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Battle tactics 


Muruga, 

while I’m waiting for miraculous 
signs that you know I’m waiting 
here to hear from you, waiting for a 
sign that you have approved my 
book proposal and I may begin my 


manuscript, 


my pen moves over this page and 
more pages, writing of how you’ve 
often appeared without warning signs, 
saying 


Sing of me, 
praise me, 
talk to me 


and how I have always managed to 
sing, to praise, to talk because I have 
never let off 

practising, 


Guha, who dwells in spontaneous 
requests for well-formed poems, 
my pen seems to know that I 
always have to be prepared, for it 
never stops moving on the page. 
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Yes, ’'m miffed with the patron again 


I’m going to cross this bridge 
now, 
go over to the other side 
and see if what they say 
about the other patron 
is true: 
he is generous 
he is kind 
he is not hard to meet 
he is not hard to please. 


And if it’s true, what 

shall I do? 

Cast my old songs into 

the sea, 

tear up all record of my 

dealings with you 

and begin 

again? 
(Life itself curves 
around and waits, they say, 
tail 
in its mouth. 


Where can I go to escape your) 
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And I know that when I 
am across the bridge 
and in the other one’s 


court, 

he will ask: 
You left him? 
The one who takes 
endless delight in 


syllables, words, 
scripts? The one 

who loves his poets 

so much he makes 

his own days a 

riddle for them to chase 
and find and put down 
in pleasing, measured 
words? 

You’ve left him, the 
patron even the gods 
long to please? 

And how will you 


ever sing now? 


Guha, dweller in poetry, 
none is as tough as you 
and none is as generous, 
and none loves a good 
line as much as you do. 


I cannot cross that bridge 
for that bridge is a bridge 
back to a time when I 
had not learnt to speak. 
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Can the poet be a critic? 


If it’s all the same to you, 
[ll refrain from giving 
feedback 

on this poem 

one of your 


other devotees wrote. 


I know you, you 
will haunt me 
forever with 


my own lines. 


One of the many lessons 
I’ve learnt in my long and 
arduous apprenticeship with 
you is to keep my mouth 
shut 

unless I’m singing your 
praises, Guha, 


who also dwells in silence. 
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Patron—poet dynamics 

I’m waiting for the black ink 

to dry on this white page 
before 


I come running to you 
with my new manuscript. 


That’s what I’m telling 


everyone 


but 
what I’m really waiting for is 
to see if you'll send the cat to 
run over it with muddy paws 


or 


send a wind to blow the pages 
into the irretrievable open 


because 
that’s what you do when you 


don’t like what I’ve written. 


I'll wait and see, Guha, who likes 
his verses just so. 
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Conscript me too, please 


Muruga, 
the alphabets are your 
army: your foot soldiers, 
your cavalry, and your 
elephant-riding 
commanders, and as they 
arrange themselves 
into 

‘Vetrivel, Viravel’ 
You, on your splendorous 
light-winged peacock 
ride 

above, between, 

along with, ahead of, 

behind, 

inside them, 
inspiring more and more 
cries of 

Vetrivel, Viravel’. 
The alphabets are your 
soldiers, waiting 
for your commands and I 
am at the gate, waiting for 
try-outs to this army. Guha, 
I may look unimpressive, 
but let me show you what 
I can do, but of course 
you know; 
you're just fooling around 
with me. 
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So let it be, I’ 

wait till your highness 
deigns to summon me, and 
when I outrun, outride, 
outclimb, outduel, 
outwrestle and outplan 
your best, I hope you'll 

be more gracious. 
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This is what it is to be a prized possession 


The man with one lung is 
singing to some other god, 
but I can only see 
you 

Muruga. 


Or perhaps, I’m afraid 

to look at any other 
because I know — or 
rather, you’ve ensured that 
word reaches me — about 
your absolute insistence 
on unquestioning loyalty. 


Bhimpalas rises, settles; 

it flows through the vast 
fields of my head, 
ploughing, sowing, watering 
but when 

that other god comes to cut 
a harvest, and perhaps build 
a watchtower there, 

I shut my page 

and run 

for I don’t want to face 

the rage of your 

jealous mastery. 
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Or perhaps 
I’m happiest to be 
your slave 
fought over and 
coveted — I love the thrill 
of all this, Guha, who is the 
dweller in my heart’s watchtower. 
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Adventures with my patron 


Muruga, 
just a quick note to 
say 
Ill be back, 
don’t let anyone else 
take this page, 
this pen, 
this poem. 
Pll be back to 


work on it. 


Tl be back’: Even as I 
Say it, 
I know that if I 
step away, 
you'll set my page 
ablaze and 
ash it, 
for 
you can’t brook 
any kind of delay 
when 
you give someone 
an 
idea to work on 
even 
if their whole world 
is crumbling. 
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Muruga, 


I’m tearing up my note, 


and 


staying right here, 
even though my 
household is 
falling apart, 

debts to clear 
rations to get, 
all that can wait. 


Tl stay’. As I think 
those words, 

I hear the rustle 

of bird wings and 


know it is you 


setting out to 


go to my house to 


do the needful, as they 


say. 


Would you 


clear my debts, arrange 
for the marriage 

of my eldest, 
bring the physician 

to my aged 
father, put yourself 
in the balance 

of my deeds, 
even if this poem you 
have set me to turns 

out badly? 
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Somehow I doubt that. 


So let me to my task 
and may this page 
drown me, 
may it swallow up 
my memories, 
my fixedness in now 
and write you 
that poem that'll please 
you, Guha, who dwells in 
well-formed poems. 
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You’re it, Lord 


When I speak of you — 
which I rarely do, as it’s 
awkward forgetting 
myself in public — 


people mock me 
for loving a god 
or 

feel sorry that 

I cannot see this 


will never be. 


Some of my friends think 
I’m being ironic when I say 
I believe that I must wait 
till you 

will wait for me. 


Others 


counsel me about the need 
to keep an anchor in 
reality, warn me 

about the dangers 

of building 

up a system that could 
crash on me anytime. 
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But the truth is, 
Guha, dweller in the heart, 
I’ve been looking around 


and I can’t see a world 
other than You. 


Your name 
companions my 
journeys 
your name 
guards my life 
your name 
walks beside 
my words. 
I write because you like 
to inhabit the cities on my 
page, 
I sing because you like to 
hear yourself being 
praised in my voice. 
I walk and stop and move 
because you desire to 


have me seek you. 


And now 

I know this poem’s 
had its time 

because the ink in 
my pen is drying — so 
I will stop here. 
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Patron, miffed again? 


I forgot you? When? 
You're a great one 
for accusations. 


I can’t remember 

forgetting you, I believe 

I’ve been totally loyal — 
if your name does not go 
before me, I do not set out, 
if your name does not 
blaze across my forehead, 
I do not think of my fate. 
Your name is on the pages 
of my book... 


But wait 

was it the day I turned 

the page on which 

I'd written 
‘He’ a tough master, 
who abandons you 
if you cannot complete 
his line prompts?’ 


That was forgetting you? 
Why? That was just a bad 
line, with faulty sentiment. 
Just a line for me to warn 
myself by. 
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Alright, have it your 
way: 

I forgot you, forgot that 
if there’s one thing you 
cannot brook — it is an 
incomplete, 


unexplored poem. 


So, okay, P’ll complete 

it on condition that you will 
move back into your seat 
in the dark, perhaps smelly, 
word-hung cave of my heart. 
He is a tough master, 

who abandons you 

if you 

cannot complete his 

line prompts. 

He mill stand in front 

of your face — his own 
impassive — and you're 
expected to know 

whether he wants 

prose or poetry. 

He will set a page in 
front of you and hand 
you a pen, 

and you're expected 

to guess whether he 

wants a poem 

about his good looks, 

about his women, 
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about his prowess as a 
charmer, about 

his military valour, 

his great leadership 

or 

about his celibacy and 
aloneness. 

And then, of course, it 
might turn out that he 
simply wanted you 

to write out 

a bond saying that you 
have given up all rights 
to your body, 

mind, 

heart and language. 

If this isn't a tough 
master, what is? 


Guha, who is the dweller 
in my heart’s cave, am I forgiven? 
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Games my patron plays 


Muruga, 
the things you do! 


Sometimes you play at the role 
of a tender caring elder, one 
who is mindful of his duty to 
his slave. And then 


you send your minions 
to repair my dwelling, 
you send me gifts of 
cattle, 

gold, grains and 

rich clothing. You will 
enquire about my 
family and invite us 
to a feast in honour 
of all your favoured 
poets. 


At these times, no mention 
is made of language, poetry, 
bondage or my dues to you. 


At these times, I am taken in; 


I let down my guard and 
uncoil like a spring off a hook. 
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Then 
suddenly, you come into 
my home without warning 
and ask 

Is it finished? 

The task I set 

you then? 
Where’s the poem praising 
my generosity? My 
love for my poets? 
My kindness as a patron 
and leader? 


And I will be 

caught unawares. And 
will run hither and thither 
searching for my books 
my pen, my inks. 


And I won’t find them 
of course 

and you'll be standing 
there smirking. 


Will I never learn? Your 
mother warned me not to 
take you at face value, but 
it’s such a lovely face, 

I am unable not to value it, 
and you're so clever, you 
know well I can’t resist 
being let off the hook. 
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And now, here I am 
bookless, penless and 
inkless, 

but not, aha! 
wordless — 

see I’ve 
just sung to you a short 
version of how you plot to 
catch me out and shame me 
again and again, and how I 
think on my feet and spring 
back on my toes. 


And now, I see the smirk 
is off your charming face 
and you’ve sat yourself 
down on my veranda. And 


what’s this you’re giving me? 


my books? 
my pens? 


my inks, too? 


Guha, who is the dweller 
in the heart of language, the things you do. 
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This is my patron 


Yesterday, 

after it had rained, 

a peacock wandered 
into 

my garden. 

And stood beside the 
flowering tree, 

as if it expected 
something to 
happen. 

I was at 

my stone table, on its 
stone bench, 

trying to complete the 
last stanza of a long 


poem to you. 


I had already 

compared you to the 

heavens, the earth, 

the 

netherworld, 

the great teachers, 

the elements, 

rasas, senses, the 

four states of being, 

and also to the 
unnamed 

nothing 
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and was struggling for 
the one last simile to 
finish 

the poem. 


It seemed as 

if this was to be one 
of those flawed 
attempts 

that would have to be 
abandoned. 

However, as it turned 
out, I’d been so taken up 
by my role as 

the poet that I forgot 
you 

are a committed 
patron 

who does all he can to 
salvage a 


good poem. 


For the peacock, 

your devoted 

vehicle, was posted 
under a flowering 
kadamba 

tree, posing, waiting for 
my attention to turn 
and 

for me to take 

note and finish the 
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last verse 
of this 
new poem: 
Kandha, Great Kadamba, 
who roots into 
the soil of 
devotion, 
rising and spreading 
as surprising branches 
into devotees’ 
longing, 
great, conscientious 
patron, Guha, who sends 
signs, 
symbols, 
metaphors 
to help 
the poets finish their 
poems. 
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Does it sound the same in prose? 


I can’t depend on you; can’t be sure that when the need arises, 
you'll be there to guide me through the tasks you’ve set me — if I 
ever find them, because you hide them so well, a lifetime or two 
might pass before I reach there — for who knows, you could well 
be so engrossed in the thrall of a new poet in the assembly, or in 
studying old manuscripts to see if there are nuances you might 
have missed on previous readings. And I will be left waiting for 
you to turn up, not knowing any better. 


Am I being silly to think that it is the patron’s duty to come 
running when the poet needs him? I suspect that the planting of 
your flag at the many crossroads we pass is meant to be some sort 
of backup. Except that I can’t figure it out, I can’t figure anything 
out; when I sit down to sort out stuff, weigh my odds, to make 

an attempt to inculcate order and organization, your name, Guha, 
undoes it all — luring annotations, notes, references and all such 
things into a maddened dance. 


Now that I look back, I haven’t been having such a good time — 
the last I had any fun was before I came into your service, a time 
without the constant ring of your summons, the weight of dues 
to you, the pressure of your commissions to finish, the fear of 
your disapproval, the threat that you will vacate your dwelling in 
my heart, leaving it prey to other tenants, in whose makeover I 
fear I will lose my bag of alphabets, my books and my pens, and 
I may even lose your name. 
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For your name, my lord, is the flagpole in the centre of the field, 
where the spectacular oxen of language come to be marked 

with sacred ash and around which poets, oracles, women in 

love, warriors, songsters, kings, scribes, wandering gypsies, those 
keeping fearsome vows, those with debts to you from previous 
births, those who are on the verge of being elected into the great 
assembly, and those like me, Muruga, beautiful one, who are 
enslaved to you, will always gather. 
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This too is my patron 


My Lord, 
You 

step 

so surely 

over 

the litter 

in my room 

that 


I don't 


hear you. 


Then, 

before 

I know it, 
you're 

at my 

shoulder, 

your 

hand 

staying me 
down, your eyes 


stepping 


into 

the poem 
I’ve just 
finished. 
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As your 
voice 
walks 
through 
the 
words on 
my page, 
I stop 
breathing, 
for 
if it 
were to 
stumble, 
as over an 
uncleared 


stump 


ot halt, 

as at an 

ill-placed 

ditch, 

I might as well die. 


I sit, 
my 
breath 
forgotten, 
while 
your 
voice recites 
my 


words. 
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My fingers 
shake 

like old 
leaves 

in a wind 
and 

my eyes 
are 

like flowers 
after rain: 
water slips 
from them 
drop by 
slow 


drop. 


Your voice 

finishes 

my poem 
unbroken 

like 

the letters 

of the 

alphabet. 


When you 

say 

‘Well done’ 

I fall at 

your 

feet 
my head at 
home 
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and 


every 
thing 
including 
my fear 
stops. 
It is only 
when 


you've gone 


and 

I’m copying 

out 

the poem 

that I see 

where you 

read 
‘When the 
birds 
turn 
cold 
as the 
sun 
runs 
home’ 


I had written 
‘When the 
birds 
turn 
home 
as 
the sun 
turns cold. 
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Saved again 
by 


your grace! 


My Lord 
Guha, 


who loves 
his poets 
so much 
he hides 
their 


false notes 
even 


from them. 
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I want to be like that demon when I write 


I know as well as anyone else, 

who that demon was and how you killed 
him — chased, fought, bloodied — we all 
know that he knew you were coming 

for him and prepared to meet you head- 
on: all his mighty intellect going into 
wat manoeuvres that would give you a 
run for your efforts; I know he must 
have had a poet’s imagination for all 
accounts of that battle show how he 
had devised ways to ensure that his 
death would become the stuff of ballads 
and couplets and proverbs. He made you 
play such a serious game of chase & catch, 
did you doubt yourself at times? 

Some versions say he knew you to be 

the one who dwelt in his heart too, and 
it was all he could do to hold himself 
from running onto your lance. I suspect 
he spent many days plotting this tale 

so it would be an encounter to be 
celebrated. 

When I write, I want to learn from him 
how to turn my attention to the parts 

of me that can put up a proud fight, one 
that words will want to set down on 
blank pages, my 

Lord Guha, the most 

worthy enemy for a poet’s fighting words. 
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Commissioning editor 


You 

stand alone 

among the crags 

of 

very tall and dange- 


a 


from your vast perch 

above, 

you 
call down into the 
valleys, 
and none can resist your call, 
for your rewards are 
fabulous, 

Muruga, 

of the charming face and manner, 
for you reach into the heart and pluck 
out 
the secret manuscripts we’ve hidden there 

for fear or 

modesty 
or 
lack of a good offer and you publish it, after 
ensuring that you get some interesting blurbs 
from impressive readers, such as 

your mother, that editor 

par excellence, 

your father, the legendary teacher, and that 
dark-as-rain uncle of yours, who is himself a great patron. 
I’m here waiting to catch your call; I’ve stopped sleeping 
I’m standing on one leg, I’ve stopped my breath and stilled 

my 

heart: call me. For I have a long manuscript that I’ve kept buried in 


the deep cave of my heart for so long, I myself don’t know how to track 

it down. I know they said I must show no interest in having you look at the 
manuscript, but I can’t, for 1 know it’s the best of my work and it needs to be 
published. I’m afraid of what this silence from you means, but I also know that 
you may at this very moment be reading the pages of that book, without telling me. 
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ee ae » ee 


The Crazy Poet 


What the neighbours are saying about the poet 


What’s the crazy poet doing 


now: 


standing on the cliff 
edge 

talking to no one, 
pointing 

up at the sun, 
gesturing 

down to the bottom 
of the 

hill, then 

back again, up 

at 

the golden temple 


towers? 


There’s not a day when we 


don’t have to be worrying 


about the poet’s 


antics: 


Will she jump? 
Will she starve? 
Will she trail 
after pilgrims, 
far out of 

town into lands 
unknown? 

Will she defy 
the king, again 
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and again manage 
to get let off 
being impaled 

to death? 


So many terrible things could 
happen each day, but the one 
thing we never have to worry 
about is 

Will the poet run 

out of words, 

images, 

metaphors? 

Will she 

be unaware 

of innovations 

in grammar? 

Will the stream 

of grace 

dry up? In all 

these years, we’ve 

known her, that 

has not 

happened. 


It’s as if there is a contract 
between the god on tall Pazhani 
hill and the poet that: 

she will keep 

him well 

entertained with 

daily doses of 
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_ Perhaps, one day, we'll see the 
___ god on the other side of these 
conversations. 


b Perhaps, one day, the god will 
__ appear to thank us for minding 
__ the poet’s days. 


__ Perhaps the poet will put us into a 
_ poem and the god will point out 
_ to the world that while the poet 
__ laboured at her verses, we were 


4 labouring at being neighbourly. 


_ Perhaps, this will save us from the 
cycle of fear and death. 
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What her mother said to the new neighbours 


O 

yes. 

Iam 

her mother. 

And I tell you 

it is no easy job. 

She’s always been like 

this, and we’ve learnt to 

let her be. There was a time 

when we feared and fretted. 

Now, the elders say to us, Who 

knows what it is she hears and sees. 

Maybe she can hear Him speak; maybe 

he’s listening to all her verses. When the 

bees work and their hives go up on high trees, 

we never see how the god of bees, he too works 

along. When she songs, the elders have said, they 

sense the god leaning down from his hill, his eyes 

following the curves, the slants, the run of letters on 

her leaves, and when she has written something that does 

not please him, he sends a little wind-led dust into her eyes, 

and the stylus stops and scratches and she knows to cut that 

leaf from its bundle and take another; when she’s made a song 

he likes, that’s when the kadamba bursts into blossom and we can 

hear the peacocks calling from afar. As you see, we’ve learnt to house 

her madness. The wise ones tell us that when she’s leaning against the side 

of our kadamba tree, like that, she’s waiting for a sign from him that the song 

she’s just finished is okay and she can start a new one. 

You probably think we are wrong to let her grow her madness, to not look for a 

cure, get her married so she can do what she is dutied to, but believe me, we’ve tried 

sO many times and each time it seems the god on Pazhani does not will it, for every time 
she’s become better, she’s become so much better that she’s not herself any more. She 
neither hungers nor thirsts, nor even knows that she is who she is or that I am her mother. 
Yes, I am her mother & it’s not easy. Sometimes I feel the god on Pazhani has decided he 
wants to be her mother; for a god like him, that would be an easy job. Let him have it all. 
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The king explaining to a visiting friend why he will not 
punish that woman sitting on her veranda, not rising 
to greet him 


She’s not like a woman. O she’s 
not: she does not look out, nor 
slow and often forgets herself. 
She sits for hours binding strips 
of parchment and curing her inks, 
but she can’t remember to look or 
listen or say. Let alone how she 
forgets to bow when I pass, why, 
sometimes she doesn’t mind even 
the holy ones who come for alms. 
(And her household, well known 
for propriety.) 


She’s always alert to the name of 
her god, though, and has been 
known to follow sadhus out of 
town, chanting his name. There 
was a time when our neighbour 
king refused to send her back 
because his mother said, This one 
is a favourite of the god; if she is 
here, he will come too, and then 
I had to send our troops out for 
her. (And she unaware any of 


this had passed.) 
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I must say, the god’s also quite 
inappropriate about it, he feeds 
her madness, visiting her in her 
house, in the gardens, at market, 
when she’s hunting out the best 
parchments. He leans to her as she 
reads from her bundle, his hand 
sometimes on her shoulder. 
People stop and stare and fall at 
his feet, but at those times, he’s as 
blind as she. (And he, ever longing 
to be stopped by poetry.) 


But I can put all this out of mind, 
because between them, they make 
verses so fine, everything seems to 
become edited. The poems will not 
praise me or my kingdom, but 
when the god comes down from 
his hill and they two read her 
poems, it seems as if the royal flags 
are borne up into the skies and the 
firm in my spine is rehauled. (I have 
seen the kadamba rain down flowers 
and heard the peacocks call.) 


Perhaps, one day, the God of Pazhani 
hill — lord of alphabets, he in whose 
presence words come to dance, their 
anklets of sense resounding — he will 
reward me for not getting in her way. 
Then I too may learn how to say a, A, 
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e, E and so on, in a way that the 12, 18 
and all the rest, will come to comrade 

with me, their bodies fuelled with breath & 
I too may be changed over into a poet. 

(It will wake the god from rest & bring 


him running towards me, where I write.) 
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What her cousins said to their grandfather 


Grandfather, 

how 1s it that 

she ts 

allowed to miss the point 
all the time? 


We say, 
Come to the king’s celebrations, 
and 
she says 
I don’t know the king, I will 
feel strange 
in the assembly. 
Everybody knows the king, 
grandfather, 
we have to know the king, 
he keeps us safe and 
well contented; 
how can 
she say 
I don’t know him at all? 


Grandfather, 

why is it that 

she is 

allowed to miss the point 
all the time? 
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Does she 

know the god on Pazhani? 
And yet 

she calls 

him My Lord and sings his 
praises 

day in and day out. 

And does she get 

anything out of it? No, not 
a thing. Besides, 
everybody knows 

the king, grandfather; 


how can 


she say 
I don’t know him at all? 


Grandfather, 

why 1s it that 

she is 

allowed to miss the point 
all the time? 


If she can 

hear the god speaking from 
up on top 

of the holy 

hill, why can’t she hear the 
king 

saying, Come to the assembly 
to celebrate our kingdom’s 
might and see your father 
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being honoured? 
Everybody listens to 
the king, grandfather; 


how can 


she say 
I don’t know him at all? 


Grandfather, 

why is it that 

she is 

allowed to miss the point 
all the time? 


We say 

the king is our god, you must come, 
and 

she says, 

I can’t leave my work, I have 
to finish 

these hundred verses before 
he comes down from the hill. 
Grandfather, 

we know he does not visit 
mortals, so how can 


she say 
I know him so well? 


Grandfather, 

why 1s it that 

she is 

allowed to miss the point 
all the time? 
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We know 

that one day we may see the point 
of 

all this. 

Perhaps she’s put us in a poem 
and when 

He reads us, he might call and 

~ then we too will know his wish. 


Grandfather, 
we will then forget the turning 
world, and after, how can 


we not say 
‘We don’t know the king at all.’ 


Grandfather, actually 
we know 

why she is 

allowed 

to miss the point 

all the time. 
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What the musician said about the first time he heard 
her read 


The first time 
I heard her read, 
she was sitting under that 
kadamba, the one at the 
turn of the road, 
you know, where they say 
she always goes to write; 
I was on my way to the 
king’s court and one of the 
horses had a bout of 
hiccups, 
we had to stop and the driver 
went off to look for 
gooseberry leaves 
leaving me to mind 
the horse, so it 
did not get hysterical and 
bite its tongue off; 
I was, 

as you can imagine, 
annoyed and impatient, 
like the dog whose master’s 
clumsiness delays the removing 
of his muzzle. 
I was pacing — and even that, 
I tried doing in beat — I 
recall kicking at tufts of 
grass and through it all, 
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stubbornly trying to hum 
something. 

It was all quite useless. 
That was when I heard 
her voice coming from 
the clump 

of trees ahead of me — 
words and sobbing — 

and that just drove me mad: 
suddenly, I was feeling not 
just like a muzzled dog, 
but one who was hungry 
and his food was there and 
they 

couldn’t figure out how to 
un-muzzle him. 

My head was buzzing, my 
ears began to ring, my eyes 
weren't really seeing 
anything. 

I just wanted to go and 
shut the voice up. 


I got close to the 

kadamba and there she was — 
crying like an unthinking 

baby and reading; 

I know I 

thought how undignified. 

I know I 

also contrasted her 

with me for I could sing of the 
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Lord of Pazhani 

and make audiences 

weep like she wept, but my 
heart always stayed sentried to 
keep any wandering gods 

and their peacocks 

from entering and setting 

up house. 

I know I 

was conscious of how well the 
poem sounded: how uncannily 
balanced the joinings of sound 
and sense were, 

how perfectly rhyme, rhythm and 
all such held and sounded, 

but that was not what stopped me 
short and brought a 

rush of tears to my eyes, 

what undid me was that 

when her poem tugged, 

my chest 

opened and let its sentries out 


as if for a routine tea and snack. 


After that, I’ve heard so many 
of her poems and on so many 
of those occasions, 

I’ve caught my 

hair standing on end and I’ve 
caught myself thinking — 
strangely at ease — of course 


I owe the God of Pazhani hill a 
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debt and though I cannot 
recollect what it is, I’m certain 
he does and he will collect. 
I must confess 
that at those times 
I feel such an eager anticipation 
and I find myself repeating my 
favourite verse of all her poems: 
Lord, 
you make sure I stay 
in your debt forever, 
but without this debt, 
I would be that unknown 
face in every crowd. 
Lord, 
I1/ willingly play this 
game, in which you're the 
tough taskmaster and I the 
fearful slave, 
even though 
we both know that you're 
enslaved to my song, 
Guha, who joins sense 


and sound. 
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What the chief priest on Pazhani said when he spotted 
her new poems 


Kesava, Rama, Anila, see, look, 
look there, on the threshold, do 
you see that bundle of palm 
leaves, bound with the peacock- 
blue thread? It’s hers, nobody 
else gets that shade of blue dye 
right. It’s her new set of poems. 
Did I not tell you, when we saw 
her that week, under the shade 
of the kadamba — that look in her 
eyes — she must have begun 
another cycle of poems? Do you 
think she sat up all of last night, 
running over this manuscript? 
Did she read aloud, I wonder; 
did passing night owls stop to 
hear? Last night, if you noticed, 

the moon was unusually bright. 


Don’t you wish we could untie 
this knot of blue and read the 
poems now? But of course we 
can’t, can we? Aren’t you dying 
to know whether she took the 
metaphor of the ant and the sun 
any further from the last cycle? 
Was that what happened? Was 
that why her mother asked us to 
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remember her in our prayers; 
did she stop eating because she 
could not find fitting images? 
Was she sitting under the same 
tree again, while we prayed for 
her, that other look gone from 
her eyes? Did you note, last 


week, the moon was waning? 


Look, how perfect these leaves 
are: crisp, but not brittle, she 
cures them herself and makes 
her own ink, gathering the lilac 
hyacinths, just as they begin to 
darken, leaving them in brine & 
salt for just the right time, as 
the ancients did. Do you know 
she goes to Madurai to get her 
styluses made? I am just dying 
to read this new set, I wonder 
what she’s done this time with 
the metaphor of the poet and 
patron as ant and sun. When 
do you think the Lord will read 
this and put it back here? Its 
the full moon tonight, you must 

have noticed. 


Rama, Anila, Kesava, how I wish 
at times, just some times, that I 
were not a priest but that ant in 
her poem, hatching with a burst 
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of sound as the sun, our Lord of 
Pazhani hill — He of the charming 
countenance, the wits of a keen 
scholar, and one face always 
towards poetry — shone over me. 
My, but I do ramble on; there is 
something in her poems that 
unlocks my tongue and makes 
me say things I never thought of. 
Anila, and you two, come now, 
come, let’s hurry to our duties, 
it’s time to unlock these doors. 
The sun, if you had not noticed, 

has already begun to climb up. 


And our Lord Guha, who is the 
sun, moon and speech for poets, 
ptiests and birds, He waits for us. 
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What His mother said to Him, when He had brooded 
three days over withholding a word from the poet 


Skanda, 
is it not 
many days 
now, since 


You 


have been 
just 


standing here 
watching 

her 

founder there, 


in her hunt 
for the 
right word to finish 
the final 
stanza of 
the 

last poem 
in the new 
set of 
poems to 
your 


Son, if 1 could, 

I would say to you, 
You better let go, it’s 
not going to work 


Son, 

is she not 
aware the 
days pass and 


you 


have not 
let go 


the word but are 
clasping 

it 

tight in hold? 


You’ve not 
eaten, slept, 
or done what 
they’re 
waiting for. 
Why not 
ease your 
grip? 

Grant the 
word, let her 
through? 


Son, if I could, 

I would say to_you, 
You better let go, it’s 
not going to work 


Son, 

is it not 
plain, she’ll 
know that 


you 


have been 


holding 

that dear word 
turning 

her 

to the world, 


away from 
you? She 
will not want 
to live, for 
her life is held 
by your 
praise of 

her poems, 
nothing 

else will 

do. 


Son, if I could, 

I would say to_you, 
You better let go, it’s 
not going to work 
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Muruga, 
it ought 
to be very 
clear to 


you 
that this is the 
only way of 
loving 

you, 

for your charm 
isa 

mirror, 
showing 

us to us; you 
are the 
company 

we all 

want, your 
father, I 

and your 
brother, we 


all long for 
you. 


Son, if I could, 

I would say to you, 
You better let go, 
it’s not going to 
work 


Skanda, 

it’s time 

to tell her 
parents that 


you 
feel this is how 
you want her 
loving 

you, 

for her eyes 


are 
not blind 

to the mirror, 
son, grant her 
her word; 
give her 
parents 

their words 
and you 
return to 
those who 
long for 

you. 


Son, if I could, 

I would say to you, 
You better let go, 
it’s not going to 
work 


She, 

I know, 

would rather 
die than admit 


she 

can’t depend on you, 
on your kindness. 
Knowing 

you, 

she knows the world. 


You 

are honey, 
salt, the 
most perfect 
grammar; 
you are 

you and you 
are 

the 

best poet 

in all the 
worlds 


too. 


Son, I say to you, why 
would she look 
elsewhere, 

when she knows you 
make the words work? 
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What the maker of styluses from Madurai said to her 
father when he came to deliver her new set 


Dear sir, 

I must take my leave now; 
if I linger any longer, I fear 
I will not get back in time 
for my meeting 

with the king. 

As I told you, 

I came myself 

to deliver these styluses 
because I’ve been feeling 
as if the Lord were 
speaking 

in my head ever since 

your daughter 

read me a poem 

from her last set — the one 
with the metaphor of the ant 
and the sun for the 

devotee and the kind 

Lord of Pazhani hill. 

And I wanted to climb up the holy hill 
and show myself to him. 


Dear sir, 

as your daughter was pointing 
out to me, the rising lope of 
long alphabets, 

the intricate 

girdles of the squat, 
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to show why 

she wanted special nibs, 
all I could see 

was the Lord blazing, 
and when I began 

work on these styluses, 
shaping each nib 

for the alphabets 

they would shape, 

I began to feel as if 

I were that ant waiting 
to hatch 

under the gaze of the 
Lord of Pazhani hill. 
And I came to climb up the holy hill 
and show myself to him. 


Dear sir, 

I can’t tell you how I feel 
after having climbed the 
holy hill at dawn 

and stood at 

the open door 

of the inner sanctum, 

the singer’s words 

inking into my heart. 

I am that ant your daughter 
describes in her poem, 

I am that ant, dear sir, 
and I would not 

have known but for her. 

I know no other poet pay 
so much attention to 
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stylus and leaf; these styluses 

made me see: he watches 

every step, the 

Lord of Pazhani hill. 

And I want to come back to the holy hill 
and show myself to him. 


Dear sir, 

my king waits for me this 
evening to show him how these 
styluses your daughter 

designed and 

which I eventually 

made in 

silver-joined brass 

were put together. 

He will ask how it was, 

my visit to the holy hill; 

no doubt he will also ask about 
the latest poems your daughter 
has offered to the Lord. 

I know, when the god 

indicates it may be taken from his 
presence, the manuscript will 

go down to your king, 

and a copy will reach my lord at Madurai 
but as for me, I am already in that poem 
for the Lord of Pazhani, 

he let me climb the holy hill 

and be that hatching ant. 


This is the God who is partial to the 
crafting: of word, deed and thing, 


this is Guha, who smithies inside the poet’ heart-cave. 
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Deivanai tells Valli about the poet’s wedding gift to him 


Do you know, Vallir 

All through the rites 

he was so fidgety; his eyes kept going to the door 
his hands kept clenching and unclenching, 

beads of sweat kept breaking out on his face, 
which his mother kept wiping, and his eyes were 
always running to the door 

and then 

she burst through — no silks no finery no 
jewellery, all tousled and panting and sweating. 


Later they told me she had come running up the 
mighty hill to keep her word to him that she 
would give him her gift of a hundred poems 


before he was married. 


Only then did his mighty shoulders relax and he 
sighed so hard the three-layered earrings in my ear 
swung against my cheek. 

When his face lit up, everybody turned as if they had 
one single head to them; his mother rolled 

her eyes and one of his cousins held on to his hand 
as if to stop him from running; there was a rustle 
in the gathering but she, unaware, 

stretching her bundle to him saying, 

‘My Lord it’s done, your wedding gift, I 

struggled to find one last word.’ 

And he, letting go of my hand to leap 

down and take the bundle and then grabbing 
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her hand and leading her on to the stage — for a 
second, my heart sank, I thought he was going to 

say he would marry her but he brought her to me 

and said, My wife, and her eyes shone and she said, 
‘Just the way I imagined you would be.’ And I thought, 
how like a poet to say something like that. 


Then, on our wedding night, he read me her poems 
in the voice he keeps for poetry, 

and my hair stood on end when he 

came to where she describes our wedding — 

the hundred were about him and his doings — 

she had it all down exactly as it happened, and 
her description of me was so accurate, she 

even described a mole that rests 

at the curve of my left hip, 

which even he saw only on our second night. 

I was unsured, it was as if something momentous 
had happened and I didn’t know exactly what 

but when he had finished reading, I knew that this 
gift was the one I would keep, wrapped in 

the very rough cloth, dyed in the indigo she 
makes from riverside hyacinths and inked 

in the same shade of blue. 


Later, they told me it is this very indigo he wears, 

they have his silks dyed with colour she sends and 

every time, they told me, the colour is just enough for his 
clothes. Once, they sneakily tried to dye a stole for his 
father; the dye ran and they had to throw it away. 
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He can be moody and unpredictable, 

but for his poets, his ears are always tuned 

and his attention set to maximum. 

He never fails to go to their rescue 

when they are writing — sending words, 
suggesting without speaking, but do you know, 

at our wedding, he had left the poet to her 

own devices and even he was not sure whether she 
could succeed. And all through the rites 

he was anxious, his eyes kept going to the door 
and only when she burst through 

clutching her palm-leaf bundle, did he 

relax and smile. Sometimes I wonder 

whether he worried that the marriage might fail or 
it was the writing he was worried about. 

What might have happened if she had not been able 
to complete the set? I don’t know, Valli, I really 
don’t, but that’s neither here nor there, 

whatever it was, though, I was prepared for, 

for I had been warned that he is 

Guha, dweller in the heart 

whose favourite home is the hearts of his poets. 
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The Lord puts her in a play designed to make the prince 
leave the world & become his chief priest on Pazhani hill 


It was the same hand, he was certain, and that very bundle knotted 
with peacock-blue thread. In dream the night prior, this it was he 
reached for on the king, his father’s table and this woman’s hand 
had snatched it from him. 


He called her to stop and again, but she heard nothing, hurrying 
to great Pazhani hill, clutching her last set of tens in this hundred, 
which the Lord had indicated was her best yet, her ears turned to 
the beating of the hour. 


Catching up to her, for the first time since his birth cry, his call 
unheeded, hands rough with pique, he grabs her shoulders and 
brakes her going. Since he had learnt to think, this was too the first 
he had got in a woman’s way. 


His voice shook asking, was she deaf; she saw no one; he reached 
for the palms, she clutched close, he tugged, she too. He begged her 
to let go, he only wanted to see. She heard nothing, said, My Lord 
waits, I must go. 


The sky rustles, swarms of peacocks descend to perch. The prince 
feels he has lived this scene to an end he knows well. He tells her 
he has dreamt this bundle & he must see it now. She clutches tight. 
He shakes her hard. 


The peacock cloud lifted, bore down. The sky spat sound. A line of 
white fire slammed into the palm-leaf bundle, in that instant turning 
it to ash. She shivers, drops down, crying, My Lord waits. Bright 
wings unfurl, curtaining her. 
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The prince stands, as if struck dead too. In a flash the two women, 
bodyguards from the day he was born, reach their arms round him 
and seek to take him away but he will not move. Word reaches the 
parents and they set out. 


The king wept — he knew how this was to end; the queen neither cried 
nor spoke, she too knew. When they reached their son, the temple 
bells were ringing. He comes, He comes, the crowds were shouting. The 
prince said, I was not myself. 


He hands his crown to his father, lays his jewels on the earth. And 
stripped down, he rolls in the dust where she lies shielded by birds. 
He grabs a scabbard from a bodyguard and shaves his head bare. 
He bends to touch his parents’ feet. 


Right then the god appears — his chariot gold, his face gilded by the 
setting sun. The peacocks make way. He gathers his favoured poet 
to his chest, a smile on his lips, his eyes damp. Her blue-knotted 
bundle is back in her hand. 


She sees, says, My Lord, read. The Lord of Pazhani says, My dear, I 
read them last night as you slept. I read every one, then in dream I 
read them to the prince; this world is dust to him after he heard & 
now he will be my new priest. 


The prince became chief priest to the Lord at Pazhani. The poet went 
to her next, the god rode up to the great hill. The king was sad but 
knew the younger, the girl they now call Valour without Compare, 
was no less than the older. 


The god, of course, continued to make demands of his poets. But 
what happened to the old chief priest, you ask? That’s for another 
time, till then & forever, may Guha, lord of poets and peacocks, 
bless us all to find roles in his script. 
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What the townspeople said when a visitor asked why she 
was considered blessed 


You’ve seen our little town — 

none of the grandeur of Madurai 

or the vastness of Srirangam 

but this is where the Lord lives, on Pazhani 
hill, and where he has made many 

poets. But, back to your question, see 

that house there, yes, that one with the 
tilting coconut tree, that’s the house where 
he lived, the priest who became a poet — 

he used to be the chief priest of our lord in 
Pazhani’s grand temple. Raised to be devoted 
to the lord’s worship; pious and correct, 

he wanted nothing but to serve his god, 

till the night that the beautiful lord — 

king of the great assembly, best of poets — 
addressed him in a dream. 


They say the god squatted at his priest’s 
head and touching his lips to sleeping 
ears — some say he had that smile he 
keeps for poets, but others say, no, he 
wasn't a poet yet — he said: 

a beggar ten thousand times. 

The man leaped up and sat, they say, 
eyes staring, heart ajar, its doors swinging 
wildly in the gale of the lord’s speak, and 
out of that wide-opened door, 

they say, 

everything he knew and meant, went. 
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All he knew after, and all he meant was to 
find what work the lord’s words were 
to do: 
were they lure, then to catch what? 
were they cure, then to treat what? 


They say he wandered long and far, 
his mind pulling and tugging at 
a beggar ten thousand times. 
They say he asked, listened, waited upon 
wise women and men, hung onto the words 
of orators, storytellers, makers of books, 
singers, oracles and little children known 
to have gifts of the tongue, 
but nothing made anything of the words. 
Then, it goes — his story — that one day, 
passing 
the kadamba grove in this, our modest 
town, he saw her, the poet, and she was 
composing the last line of a hundred poems 
to the lord and she read: 
my Lord Guha, who lives in poets’ hearts, 
I will a beggar ten thousand times over be, 
for you are the alms that feed poets’ seek. 
And that’s how, they say, 
the priest became a poet. 
He took the line, finished a set of his own 
and now sings in town after town, songs he 
makes each day, only 
from words overheard. 
And they say his name-mark is: 

a beggar ten thousand times. 
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What his wives Valli & Deivanai saw when the poet 
caught a fever 


Deva, Deva, look at our poet, her fever’s gone up again 
and her mother, fallen asleep, exhausted, when the hot 
fever retreated. The poor girl was sitting under her old 
kadamba tree, working the last verse of her new decad; 
when monsoon clouds snagged over the holy hill and 
burst down, she ran, but you know monsoon runs swift. 
She used her upper cloth to wrap her palm leaves and I 
am glad she did because these are the verses in which 

she has our Lord Guha as the sun and his devotees as ant 
eggs. It makes me shiver to think of what she’s done with 
the metaphor this time. Oh look at her, she trembles as if 
the fever is winter’s blow and she a sunless leaf, unspined. 


I too am glad, Valli, that she kept the poems dry but look 
how she shivers and thrashes about; the fever’s rising, 
her mother’s just collapsed; as it is, the poor woman 
worries so about her daughter. There, the poet’s getting 
so restless, what is she doing now? Is she calling out? O 
the poor thing, does she need water, do you think? It 
looks like she’s trying to recite poetry; do you think she 
wants someone to write it down? You know she makes 
these promises to our Lord and He holds her to them: a 
poem by the end of two days, a set of six in a week, a 
hundred in a month, and she’s never broken her word. 
This hundred she has promised to tomorrow’s assembly. 
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Yes, look at her, like a soft-spined leaf in wind, her teeth 
are rattling, but look at her hand, it holds a stylus of air, 
the fingers bent just so that the nib will press not too hard 
and not too soft and there’s no shiver in her hand. It’s a 
poem she’s shaping; look, she just changed lines and now 
she’s going to the next verse, O dear, where is our Lord of 
Pazhani hill? He should see this; he would be so pleased and 
he would turn on us that smile which says, she’s my poet. 
Where is he, Valli, he doesn’t answer our call, but hush, 
who’s that now approaching her bed? Were the doors left 
unlatched that he has entered? How does no one wake to 
this stranger approaching her bed even as she writes in air? 


The household sleeps, so too the town and all in it, but who 
is this that comes on silent feet, with the assured step of one 
who knows his way about? Now he sits down on the bed; it’s 
someone who knows her well, for she stirs in delirium even 
and tries to fold her hands. How lovingly he takes both her 
hands, uncurling fingers from their grasp on the imagined 
stylus. Now he lays his ears to her lips and begins to write. So 
well he does this! He must be a poet, see he doesn’t hesitate at 
line breaks or punctuation. Is it he, Valli? He’s clothed in the 
same indigo, and has the same tilt of the head. But is it he? O 
yes, it is! Look, Valli, on his finger, your ring, and on the arm, 
my bracelet. It is our lord, Guha, who becomes a mother, a 
physician and scribe to his poets whenever they need him to. 
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dreams of the Lord speaking to her on the night 
ore she turns fifty 


Iv 


" Jie 


my 
did 
you really speak in 
my dream last night? 
Was that you or was it my 
fancy? I know you have a house 
de me ~ I hear your footfalls go 
and come; your fingers sometimes brush 
against the walls of my heart, but did you 
teally say that you have loved me jealously 
and watched and guarded me, not like a mother 
loves her child but as a poet loves his words? Lord, 
did you say that? If I am your words, then you are not 
my fond parents but rather my composer, King of the Poets’ Assembly. 
King to all poets’ assembling, in my dream you stood at the doorway of my 
house and holding out your arms you said, ‘My dear, I 
know just how hard you have laboured to sing my 
‘Praises; every time you forgot to eat, sleep or 
do the things they expected you to, they 
said it was my doing, And it was: there 
was no way | was going to let you 
eat, sleep & duty yourself away, 
for not one of my other poets 
binds so well the opposites 
_ or lures the taciturn 
metaphors to 
Speak quite 
_ as well as 
you.’ 


S'-?t 
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You 

also said 

the metaphor 

I made of you as 

the sun and of your 

devotees as hatching ants 

still goosefleshed you. Then in 

air, with your hand in the gesture of 

fingers pressing stylus to leaf, you quoted 

my lines to me; Lord, as I lay glued to the reed 

mat, all I could do was listen, but soon your words 

were a mattress under my spine, a pillow for my head, 
birds’ wings flapping in the cave of my heart. It was then 
that you spoke again Lord, and said, ‘My dear poet, I have 
always longed to hear you sing of me, for when you sing, I remember.’ 
You said, your chin resting on your palm, ‘When you sing of me, it is 
like wind in the kadamba tree, or rain on peacock backs: it 
reminds me of how much work it is, loving me. But it 
wasn’t easy for me either; I did not just sit back and 

let things course their way to fated ends. Oh no! It 

took a great deal of planning: they had all to be 

cajoled and to be bribed: the kadambas to 

burst into bloom, the peacocks to call, 

and the sadhus to sing when you 

were near — all to remind you 

of me and ensure that 

you were always 

working on 

songs to 


> 


me. 
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“Me, 

all these 

years, I know 

you have waited 

every day by the door 

of my house, your palm- 

leaf bundle held out to me. But 

you did not know that as I stood 

waving to my devotees, tossing flowers 

to them, I always tossed some over your 

head too. You did not know that when I stood 

saluting the poets, dancers, oracles, the musicians 

and master stylus-makers come from Madurai, and the 
saffron-clothed ones from the hills, my eyes waited on your 
face so I would miss nothing of how it watched me deal with the world. 
This world is a perfectly cured palm leaf, plucked and held in wait until 
ready for the stylus’ press of lettering and I am both stylus 
and writing hand. Every letter that I impress on to the 
waiting world knows me as its author, its sense 

and grammar. Know this, my dear poet, when I 

write you, I do not love you like a parent or 

a patron, but like a poet loves his words, 

and I do not carry you protected, safe 

in pockets of my love, but send 

you out into the world, for I 

write you fit to fight your 

way through the mists 

and shades and 

back to 
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am 
Guha, waiting to snatch the words 
from the doubting hearts of his poets.’ 
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‘Why language? They 
ask, why not medicine 
or magic? Why not 
something more useful?’ 


(Kala Krishnan Ramesh) 


The editors at HarperCollins believe that poetry is medicine, 
magic and more. Committed to publishing the most exciting 
contemporary poetry from India and the subcontinent, we 
wanted to celebrate ten of our favourite books by publishing 
them as special keepsake editions under the ‘Poetry 10’ series. 
From sci-fi verse to modern bhakti poetry, long narrative 
sequences about birth and identity to brief sonnets, each 
book will speak to lovers (and haters) of poetry with wit, 
wisdom, clarity and abandon. 


3 Sections by Vijay Seshadri 
All One’s Blue by Kazim Ali 
Bearings by Karthika Nair 
Countries of the Body by Tishani Doshi 
He Is Honey, Salt and the Most Perfect Grammar 
by Kala Krishnan Ramesh 
Life & Times of Mr S by Vivek Narayanan 
Malabar Mind by Anita Nair 
Space Gulliver: Chronicles of an Alien by Sampurna Chattarji 
Triage: Casualties of Love and Sex by Margaret Mascarenhas 
When God Is a Traveller by Arundhathi Subramaniam 


Murugan - the younger son of Shiva and Parvathy, 
the younger brother of Ganesha - is a tricky and 

temperamental god, but he is beloved of the poets. 
Fittingly then, Kala Krishnan Ramesh’s contemporary bhakti 
poems in He Is Honey, Salt and the Most Perfect Grammar speak 
in the voices of many poets. We don’t always know who they 
are, but as the poems unfold, one voice emerges above those 

of the rest. She is the god’s favourite poet, a woman whose 


whole life revolves around him. 
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Kala Krishnan Ramesh offers a 
breathtakingly brazen collection of 
contemporary bhakti poems to the ancient 
god of the Tamils, Muruga, capricious 
‘patron of poets’. The enchantment of 
creativity and its sometimes-twin, 
religious fervour, is rarely better 
sung than in this aching arc of ire and 
intoxication, despair and defiance that 
wrests tropes of weight and overheard 
whisper from Sangam pvuetics in voices 
Single and choric. 

PRTYA SARUKKAT CHABHTA 


In their depth of feeling and poetic 
brilliance, these modern bhakti poems 
can only be compared to the best ever 
sung by poet-saints of yore. 
SUDHIR \ KAKA 
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Why language? They 
ask,y.why not medicine 
or magic? Why not 
something more useful? 
You 


come, 

they 

SAY» 

from 

a family 

of 

healers, 

why 

waste your days 

away on the 

chameleon - 
- back of 
language? 


- because my god is the 

god of language. He takes me 

by the shoulder and leads me to 

the edge of the hill, saying dump or 

Write, and.when I am almost aleap, he puts 

in my ear such.words that I have to. stay and 
see.what to make.with them. And.when I have 

made of them a verse, he drops a riddle on my page. 
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